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XIII. — Report of a Journey across the Andes, between Cochabamba 
and Chimore, to the Westward of the Traders" Route, with 
Remarks on the Proposed Communication between Bolivia and 
the Atlantic, via the Amazon, By J. A. Lloyd, Esq., f.r.g.s., 
H.B.M. Charge d'Affaires in Bolivia. 

Communicated through the Foreign-Office. 
Read April 10, 1854. 

In giving the following account of my tour into the province of 
Moxos to examine some of the upper branches of the Madera, 
an affluent of the Amazon, it may be as well to state that my 
object in desiring to make this fatiguing journey during the 
height of the rainy season, was to satisfy myself as to the real 
advantages to Bolivian and European commerce of an overland 
communication from the plains to the eastward of the Andes, and 
thence by the tributaries supplying the Amazon down that river 
to the Atlantic. 

Since the departure of Lieutenants Herndon and Gibbon, of the 
United States navy, from Bolivia, to descend the Amazon and its 
tributaries, and rumours of the mission of Sir Charles Hotham 
and Chevalier St. George to the La Plata, much excitement has 
arisen in Bolivia with regard to its importance and the anxious 
desire of European nations to open up trade with this republic. 

From all the western parts of Bolivia, almost to the gates of 
the thriving city of Cochabamba, there is but one vast tract of 
mountain, valley, and great ravines, generally without a sign of 
useful vegetation, except in a few isolated spots or villages near 
the river beds. 

From Cochabamba eastward, on the contrary, after passing a 
most dangerous mountain, called the * Cuesta de Paltacueva, 5 
or ' cavern of snow-storms ' — and within some twenty leagues of 
Cochabamba — the entire pass being strewed with the bones of both 
men and beasts who have perished there on the way to the far 
interior, another high ridge of mountains is encountered. This 
ridge is perfectly bare and arid on the Cochabamba side, but is* 
covered to the very summit, on the eastern, with the finest verdure 
and timber, which extends, increasing in intensity from thence td 
the country of the Yuracarees, and with hardly an interval away 
to the Brazilian Empire and the Atlantic Ocean. 

It is remarkable to observe so perfectly defined a line of rich 
vegetation, of the deepest green, on one side of a mountain ridge, 
the other side of which displays nothing but total aridity. The 
atmosphere is still more curious. In the western heavens a bright 
glaring sun from an intensely blue sky parches everything ; while* 
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standing on the eastern side of these mountains towards Brazils, 
from the zenith to the horizon is one dense dark mass of clouds. 

The trade winds blowing with considerable force from the east, 
bring up large masses of clouds against the scarps of the wooded 
side of the mountains. They are seen absolutely to rebound and 
return back in an under current, almost at right angles. The 
few clouds that do succeed in passing this barrier almost imme- 
diately melt into fleecy scud, and a few hundred feet lower 
disappear altogether against the dry earth. In proportion as the 
forests increase in intensity and in the immense size of their 
stately trees, so the rivers increase and the healthiness of the 
climate rapidly alters. 

Westward, excepting the malady called the Soroche, which is 
a most distressing and often dangerous oppression on the lungs, 
caused by the extreme rarefaction of the atmosphere in these great 
altitudes, hardly a disease, except catarrh and dropsy, is known ; 
whereas but three or four days' journey in the forests from 
Cochabamba, tertian and complicated fevers become prevalent. 
At Espiritu Santo, at the junction of the river of that name with 
the river Paracti, on an estate where I had slept, named Bella 
Vista, the entire property and its vicinity had been abandoned in 
1847 and 1848, on account of the mortality amongst the residents. 
Forty-two families residing on Bella Vista were nearly annihilated 
by tertian, and many estates were abandoned. 

Espiritu Santo is enclosed on all sides by stupendous moun- 
tains clothed with the finest timber and palm trees of extra- 
ordinary height and symmetry. The inclinations on either side 
the rivers and innumerable streams have been cleared and planted 
with coca, a shrub resembling the tea plant, the leaf of which is 
chewed to an inordinate extent, combined with lime or an aluminous 
earth, by the Peruvian Indians and the Cholos. This isolated 
and pestilent district produces about 10,000 arrobas or 220 tons 
of this poisonous narcotic, on which is levied a duty of 2s. per 
quintal for repairing roads, where there is not a path but those 
trodden by mules or wild beasts. 

The deadly pallor and unearthly appearance of the inhabitants 
of these regions evinces the extreme unhealthiness of the country. 
The diseases become more aggravated in proportion as the shores 
of the Amazon are approached. 

From Espiritu Santo the last vestiges of civilized human life 
disappear. The track then lies alternately through swamps, 
violent torrents, and deep and rapid rivers, fringed to the very 
edge with almost impenetrable forest, or over the most rugged 
and precipitous mountain passes. The only passage through 
these is by a constant ascent and descent. In many places there 
is a treacherous soil or silt over which the trembling mules can 
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hardly be urged to advance ; although it is only a peculiar class 
of these animals that can withstand the fatigue and maintain their 
footing, but few travellers pass without losing some of their beasts, 
by falling over the precipitous banks of these passes. They are 
too well marked by the skeletons of those victims who have been 
destroyed and arrested in their descent by some sharp rock or tree. 

Such is the description of route along or near the banks of the 
Paracti for three days, encamping at night in the forests. At this 
interval in the rainy season the abandoned Mission of San Antonio 
is reached on the banks of the San Mateo, a dangerous river 
about the size of the Thames at Hammersmith, but filled with 
rapids and whirlpools. Its waters abound with the finest fish, and 
its banks are infested by the anta or tapir, a few tigers, herds of 
peccari, or wild hog, and a species of small black bears. On the 
western side is a small settlement of the Yuracaree Indians, a fine 
and noble-looking race, of a light copper colour, remarkable for 
their unswerving honesty, but unhappily renowned for their cruelty 
to their female offspring, many of whom they destroy at their birth 
by burying them alive. These people, clothed only in a bark 
shirt, and simply armed with bows and arrows, exist entirely 
on fish, roots, and unripe plantains ; bread or grain of any 
description being unknown amongst them. Venomous insects, 
the large black ant, more than an inch in length, whose bite is 
almost as serious as that of a scorpion, immense mosquitos, san- 
cudos, and rinchutas, an animal like a weevil, but with a long 
poisonous lance, and myriads of sand flies, keep these poor beings 
in a constant state of agony, scratching and tearing their flesh 
till the blood flows. Both men and women are scarred from head 
to feet. They are almost amphibious, remaining for hours in the 
water : their expertness in swimming and diving may be judged, 
when during the most violent torrents they fearlessly embark 
with a small piece of pithy wood, called a caballito, between their 
legs, and cross the stream through the most violent torrents and 
cataracts. This is the road to the province of Moxos and its 
capital, Trinidad, and to the point of embarkation, Chimore. 
There is no other transport across this broad river for the traveller 
or his baggage but the unstable canoe made of the rind of a 
tree, or the more safe expedient of a Macintosh belt to the 
swimmer. Everything of baggage is spoiled. The mules are 
made to swim and take the chance of landing a mile or more 
below, from whence they are brought up to the traveller by a path 
only known to the Indians. 

To avoid this perilous passage the native traders bound to 
Trinidad pass many days' journey to the East to Santa Cruz de 
la Sierra, and then descend the rivers Guapay or Zara into the 
Marmore. Lieutenant Gibbon was detained 14 days on the 
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banks of San Mateo, and I was confined 5 days, without shelter 
and with barely the means of existence, awaiting a favourable 
opportunity to cross the river. 

From San Antonio eastward the mountain ridges and conical 
peaks gradually subside, and a few leagues farther in advance it 
is almost as remarkable to find an eminence, as it had been here- 
tofore to rest on a plain. For thousands of miles the voyager 
encounters for months nothing but a trackless forest, a clouded 
sky, and deluges of rain. The only means of advancing through 
such rapid vegetation is by cutting a path through the intense 
jungle, rendered more impenetrable by fallen trees and a thorny 
bamboo creeper, which arrests and wounds the traveller at every 
step, tearing his clothes from his body. The surface of the 
ground has so little undulation, and is so nearly the level of the 
rivers, that there is no water-divide for 8 months in the year. 
For the rest of the journey, therefore, the mules are up to the 
girths in either water or mud, and are frequently immersed in the 
numberless cafios or little swamps, or ants caverns, which lie con- 
cealed beneath the surface of the water. It is difficult to find a 
resting-place at night free from water. Stung by insects almost 
to madness, with no shelter from the searching rains, and overawed 
by the fearful lightning and thunder, the hapless traveller passes 
nights of weariness and pain, and is at last attacked by tertian 
fevers, which he seldom escapes. There is no means of cooking 
the corrupted food which can be carried : the moscidago, or 
great vampire, flits in numbers around the head, touching the 
face with their clammy wings and seeking any exposed point for 
attack, while the poor mules bleeding from many wounds prove 
their sanguinary voracity. The heavy atmosphere teems with 
miasmata, and myriads of swarming insects render life almost in- 
tolerable. 

In the heart of these dreary forests there are such numbers of 
valuable dyes and gums that many persons have been tempted to 
settle, but all have disappeared, either dying of disease, being 
drowned or otherwise. It is a sad spectacle to observe the few 
patches which had been cleared by some unhappy squatters, now 
only discernible by the choked rank vegetation replacing the 
stately trees, and creeping over a few rotten house timbers, while 
the immense plantain groves show how the solitary outcasts had 
existed. It would appear that stern nature had here forbidden 
life to any race but the wretched Indian. Two days farther on, 
at a place called Vinchuta, the ruins of a large Indian settlement 
are passed. Here some hundreds of Yuracaree Indians were 
located under a Franciscan friar from the Recoleta ; the Bolivian 
government granted assistance, and fine large huts were con- 
structed, and provisions were sent them, and plantations laid down. 
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Unhappily the monk was an exception to the usual excellence of 
the European missionaries of the Recoleta ; for some disreputable 
cause he struck the cacique* and on the following morning a 
death-like silence announced the secret departure of the entire 
tribe, not a soul remaining in Vincbuta but the padre. Since 
this one of the most dangerous enemies to the white man in these 
forests is the enraged chieftain, who has already avenged the blow 
by the murder of several travellers* 

From Vinchuta to the settlement of Chimore, near the embark- 
ing place for the Marmore, one of the great arteries to the 
Amazon, are two days' more journey ; but two large rivers have 
to be passed, which are not even named in some large maps. 
The first is the Coni, a very deep river, with steep mud-banks, 
having its confluence a short distance below with the Paracti, 
which again merges into the Chapare, a very large river taking 
its rise near the Cochabamba range. 

The other river on the route is the Yeni, which is still more 
dangerous in the rainy season, being a broad rapid stream, but 
not navigable. The bed of the river contains beautiful specimens 
of jasper of brilliant colours, and large breccia of green and blue 
porphyry. Masses of pseudomorphous and other quartz show that 
gold may be still in the vicinity. The Indians from time imme* 
morial have brought gold from the sources of the river, but all the 
fastnesses to the S. are held by unreduced tribes of Yuracarees. 

After passing these two rivers in the same perilous manner as 
the San Mateo, and after traversing the same forests, the Tura- 
caree settlement of Chimore, with about 1000 souls, is at last 
reached. Some 300 only have been induced to trust them- 
selves out of the wilderness, who are ruled by a Bolivian governor, 
and are under the tutelage of a worthy missionary, a Franciscan 
monk of the Recoleta, a Spaniard named Padre Jose Purdargolas. 
The huts and houses form three sides of a plaza ; the governor's 
house, a large chapel and the cure's residence, the fourth side. 
These Indians are immediately under their own cacique, and a 
" capitan " of their tribe. 

The village is 5 miles from the Chimore embarkation on the 
banks of that river, and a cano or natural canal, navigable for 
small vessels, comes about half-way to the Mission. 

The morning after my arrival I proceeded to the river and em- 
barked in a canoe, constructed on the spot from a single trunk of 
caoba or mahogany. This canoe was 43 inches in width, 20 
inches deep, and 42 feet in length, and was made with great skill. 
It was manned by 16 rowers, a patron, and 2 pilots, and contained 
4 passengers besides myself and 2 servants. 

The river is a broad, beautiful stream, running 6 knots in the 
current. There are low mountains to the S. ; and the width was 
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about that of the Thames at Westminster-bridge, but extending 
into very broad reaches studded with islands. The depth varied 
from 5 to 20 feet, except over the shallows and rapids, where there 
was occasionally but a foot of water, deepening directly into 
eddies and whirlpools of 25 feet. It is quite unnavigable until 
some leagues lower down, where it becomes a fine tranquil stream, 
with a depth of 22 to 26 feet. 

The " embarcacion " is opposite this reach, and from hence all 
the traffic to Moxos is carried down ; and large quantities of 
cacao, for chocolate, are brought up by the native traders in the 
summer, more particularly from June to October, and carried 
through the wretched roads already alluded to. 

I have thus far described what I have seen ; the remainder of 
my narrative is from information I believe to be authentic. 

From Chimore it is but a short distance to the confluence of 
the great rivers Piray and Zara, above Loretto, the place decreed 
to be a free port from the Amazon. 

But although the river may become a fine and navigable stream, 
still as yet, for European commercial enterprise, it will be but of 
small avail, the current being so strong as to require 15, and 
sometimes 25 days, for the mail-canoe to reach Chimore from 
Trinidad. 

The advantages held out generally in regard to the facilities 
of communication with this portion of the continent by the 
Amazon and its tributaries have been, in my opinion, much over- 
rated. As far as the land journey is concerned, my labours will 
give some idea of the danger, expense, and impediments to inland 
transport from any embarking-place. 

Up to Trinidad, the capital of the Bolivian province of Moxos, 
there is no doubt that the Marmore may be as available for inland 
navigation during the dry season, as the Madera, the Para, or the 
Amazon. But the provinces in this vast district are flat and inter- 
tropical ; and, for six, seven, or eight months in the year, the rains 
fall in such deluges that the low banks of the rivers, like the Nile 
and the Orinoco, overflow. The whole country, for thousands of 
square leagues, becomes one great lake, and the communications 
are kept up in canoes. 

If navigation, under like circumstances, had been necessary in 
a rich European province, the bed of the river would be marked 
off by beacons ; but in an extensive unpopulous waste like Bolivia 
it would be impracticable, for in that republic alone the territory 
extends 100 leagues in a direct line along the Marmore. 

The disembarkation and transport of any description of goods, 
for a large portion of the year, would be impracticable : every- 
thing, if landed, would be destroyed from the extreme humidity 
of the atmosphere. Besides these impediments to inland transport, 
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the rivers Madera and Para present great obstacles to uninter- 
rupted navigation. There are twenty-two very dangerous " ca- 
chuelas," or rapids. The experienced native pilots will conduct 
the traveller safely through, in very large canoes or embarca- 
ciones ; but hitherto all those bound up the river have had to be 
tracked a great distance overland. It is said that the most power- 
ful American steamers could surmount these difficulties : but, at 
any rate, it could be only after a number of years' intercourse, the 
investment of large capital, and a certainty of commercial profits, 
that such appliances could be employed. 

In conclusion I would beg to remark, that to arrive either at 
Peru or Bolivia, a water distance of some 2000 to 2500 miles at 
least would have to be traversed through an inhospitable country, 
and through a hot and pestilential climate. Unlike the Mississippi, 
where a change in the seasons purifies the atmosphere and invigo- 
rates the human frame, winter and summer are only varied by 
more or less rain in one or other of the intertropical zones. The 
air is almost darkened by insects, whose attacks render life nearly 
insupportable. The waters, even close up to Chimore, swarm 
with large alligators ; and the banks of the rivers are overrun by 
savage Indians, who seek every opportunity of injuring a stranger 
or a white man, whom they fear so much that the almost trackless 
paths known to them in the forest are rigidly kept secret. 

In my journey to the interior from Cochabamba, I took with 
me a young Englishman, a naturalist born in Moxos, two ser- 
vants of the country, the chief arriero (a trader with the. Indians 
and Chimore), and two muleteers. When I departed from Cocha- 
bamba I left the naturalist and the arriero dying of complicated 
tertiana ; one of the servants, an Argentine negro, and the two 
arrieros, were laid up helpless with the same fever, and the re- 
maining two were afterwards attacked. 



Note 1. — Mr. Lloyd forwarded with his Memoir a sketch of the route 
he had followed, made on the principle of a military reconnaissance, the dis- 
tances of objects being estimated by the eye, and the angular direction deter- 
mined by a compass. Such reconnaissances have lately been undertaken by 
officers of the United States Engineers in various parts of America, and are 
without doubt most valuable illustrations of the narrative or journal of the 
explorer. — Ed. 

Note 2. — In the fifth volume of the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, at pages 70 and 90, will be found some further accounts of the upper 
affluents of the Madera, &c, with a map, to illustrate papers by Mr. Pentland 
and Sir Woodbine Parish. See also Lieutenants Herndon and Gibbon's late 
works. — Ed. 

Note 3. — Information has since arrived of the death, by cholera, of this 
enterprising traveller, who had joined the expedition to the Crimea, previous 
to his proceeding to the Caucasus. — Ed. 



